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THE FAUST ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN 

In literature even more inevitably than in life, "the great con- 
stringent human relation between man and woman," as Henry 
James designates sexual passion, becomes from the moment of 
its introduction the problem of absorbing interest and of para- 
mount importance. Yet in so far as it "depends on itself alone 
for its beauty," to quote Henry James once more, "it endangers 
extremely its distinction, so precarious at best. What the partici- 
pants do with their agitation, in short, or even what it does with 
them, that is the stuff of poetry, and it is never really interest- 
ing save when something finely contributive in themselves makes 
it so." For Goethe the great problem in Faust is the develop- 
ment of the spiritual natures of a group of characters who al- 
ready have in themselves a very strong infusion of that "some- 
thing finely contributive." How important an element the sex 
idea supplies in this development is shown by the prominence 
which Goethe assigns to the Gretchen tragedy and the Helena 
episode. Almost everything else in the drama seems either to 
be so focused as to point directly to one or the other of these in- 
dependent plots, or to arise as the result of action within them . 
Goethe is concerned with primal relationships. Yet, as these 
are introduced amid the complexities of civilization, they can no 
longer be regarded as independent integers. They must be 
given artistic form if they are to become the expression of a 
comprehensive philosophy of life. However far from the main 
issue involved the course of a drama may wander at times, and 
however much the conception of the dramatist may appear to 
change in the process of working out his original plan, the one 
idea which gives unity to a somewhat fragmentary whole is epit- 
omized in the closing lines: — 

" Das Ewig-Weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan ! " 

If it is the eternal feminine which is responsible for the salva- 
tion of Faust and also for that of mankind, as the uns seems to 
imply, several questions very naturally suggest themselves: (i) 
How is this particular salvation for either the race or the indi- 
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vidual supposed to be accomplished ? (2) It is a salvation from 
what to what end? (3) Is it salvation for both sexes or for only 
the man ? (4) What becomes of the woman in carrying out the 
divine task of savior? With only the third and fourth of these 
questions, however, am I here directly concerned; yet, in at- 
tempting to analyze the Faust attitude toward women, occasion 
may require me to answer indirectly each of the other questions. 

For the study of the particular Faust problem under discussion, 
material contained in the play itself furnishes two methods of 
approach, — one, general or social, as exemplified in institutions 
and customs; the other, individual, as represented by the words 
and actions of the characters themselves. Of course, these are 
not unrelated. The individuals are part and parcel of the social 
group. They help to constitute society. At the same time, 
the effect of social standards upon their different personalities 
is the sole means by which to judge of their respective attitudes 
toward themselves or toward any problem of life. They must 
be viewed as individuals moving in a particular social order. 
Otherwise neither their thoughts nor their actions are to be 
understood. 

That Goethe was perfectly well aware of the problems he was 
introducing into the drama is more than apparent. His brain 
was always teeming with questions such as those with which 
the pages of Faust are strewn. (1) Some of them fall almost as 
if by accident from the plethora of his pen and are left lying 
about in unanswered abundance. (2) Others are taken up def- 
initely and systematically. (3) Still others he leaves to care 
for themselves until the very end; then as a sort of plug for 
a gap which he feels cannot be left yawning too widely, he 
throws out some more or less hasty attempt at solution. Many 
of the questions suggested by the purely spectacular parts of the 
drama are of the first and the third of these types. Such of 
these first and third as refer to women or to the sex problem in 
general, I shall pass by without comment, (1) because they do 
not appear to represent any real phase of the Faust attitude to- 
ward women, and (2) because the Gretchen tragedy and the 
Helena episode furnish more than abundant material for dis- 
cussion within the limits of a magazine article. 
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To have carried Faust fresh from the broodings of his study 
into the presence of a young and beautiful girl and to have in- 
volved her at once in a love-affair with a world-weary man of 
middle age would have been, to say the least, slightly incon- 
gruous. First of all, the attention must be directed toward a 
life the very opposite of that of the dust-begrimed study. The 
audience must be put in a frame of mind in keeping with the 
transformation which Faust is to undergo. Then Faust him- 
self must be rejuvenated both physically and mentally. Ac- 
cordingly, the holiday scene outside the city is introduced with 
all the delight to the senses which accompanies a gayly dressed 
crowd bent upon enjoying the first spring day. The world is 
alive again ; and nature is in its most deceptively creative mood. 
Students and city girls, apprentices and serving maids, go past 
in gala attire. They, too, are in the spring of their years. At 
that moment pleasure is for them the one object of life. And 
what pleasure can there be for man or maid greater than that 
which the one finds in the presence of the other? 

Youth walks at the edge of a precipice without once dreaming 
that its own lightness of heart will not be sufficient to bear it 
across the depths in case it should stumble. It knows only the 
present. Sometimes unconsciously, sometimes deliberately, it 
seeks the gratification of its impulses. The actuating principle 
in either case is the same, — the animal attraction of sex. The 
careless, selfish spirit of youth is "not unchivalrous, but ignorant, 
heedless alike of actions and of consequences. 

From this blissful state Faust had long taken leave ; yet it is 
to exactly this absorption in the moment that both he and the 
audience must be brought before they are prepared to participate 
sympathetically in what is to follow. Already Faust has begun 
to yearn for the days of his youth, as if in the thought of their 
return lay the only hope of escape from his hell of over-sophisti- 
cation. His attention begins to fix itself upon the idea of woman 
as the one means of complete gratification of his desires and as 
promising the most intense of pleasures. Of course, this is the 
reassertion of its claim by that sexual nature which in him had 
for years undergone suppression, but which in the end will not 
be denied gratification except at the expense of a torment of 
soul which had at last become unbearable to him. 
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There are in the breast of every normal man emotions which 
he hesitates to acknowledge even to himself, and which, except 
under the most unusual circumstances, he would never think of 
disclosing. In his own eyes he would be most despicable if he 
could conceive of them as an essential part of his nature. When 
by accident their existence in the heart of some cherished friend 
is made known to him, a feeling of revulsion is prone to ensue. 
The knowledge of thei r presence in the mind of an utter stranger 
arouses in the discoverer the keenest disgust. So we keep these 
things under cover both as a matter of personal pride and as a 
part of the universal effort to retain the esteem of our neighbors. 

It is notoriously -true that to the wine-excited brain woman 
is quick to lose the crowning glory of womanhood. With all 
speed she becomes transformed into an animal with the one 
function of giving gratification to the lust of the opposite sex. 
The wine and tobacco of Auerbach's Cellar loosen the tongues 
of the revelers and set them to wagging freely with the lascivious 
thoughts which under other conditions are held in suppression. 
There is no gloss of high feeling to give to the scene a simulacrum 
of either goodness or virtue. It stands out baldly and basely 
for what it is. Faust is not ready as yet to look unashamed 
upon woman as she is presented to him in the filthy speech of 
intoxicated students. He is not willing to accept her solely 
as a by-word and a jest. Thus far he is only latently a sensual- 
ist; and their coarseness and profligacy drive him forth in search 
of a less oppressive atmosphere. 

Mephistopheles, on the contrary, has been perfectly at home 
from the second he entered the door. Believing, as he believes, 
that men are incapable of any good action or of achieving any- 
thing worth attempting, he can delight in wallowing with them 
in the mire. 

Only with the scenes in the witches' kitchen and on the Brocken 
before us, however, do we begin to realize the depths of Mephis- 
tophelean depravity. Until they reveal this hitherto undisclosed 
side of his nature, he has appeared rather as a somewhat cynical 
gentleman than as the actual instigator of dangerous thoughts 
and demoralizing actions. There is in him an irrepressible joy 
at seeing the vilest obscenity in progress about him and in actu- 
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ally participating in the height of the orgy. His appetites are 
shown to be so thoroughly and insatiably diabolical that they 
need not be regarded as either animal or human, and can be 
passed over, therefore, without further comment. That Mephis- 
topheles should regard the fairest and most innocent of woman- 
kind as essentially of one and the same stuff as that from which 
the she-monsters of his association are fashioned, is a part of his 
character as devil. At the same time, he is not incapable of a 
momentary comprehension of feminine purity and goodness, 
though he does not believe in it. At heart the best of them are 
of the earth earthy; and he takes a delight in their degradation, 
if for no other reason, than for the perverted satisfaction of 
saying, "I told you so." The witches, Gretchen, Helena, — all 
can be handed over unconditionally to Faust for their undoing 
and for his. When, however, despite the most seductive of 
natural forces, Mephistopheles is unable to effect their de- 
struction, he is intensely chagrined. Although he is able to 
reduce the innocent Gretchen to a state of insane despair, still 
he is never able to overwhelm her completely. In the end he 
must acknowledge defeat. So persistently is the futility of his 
malevolent activity insisted upon that Goethe seems to be de- 
claring from beginning to end that the power of passion can 
destroy no high soul. He may introduce witches as the anti- 
social forces exhibiting the degree of depravity to which humanity 
may descend through lust ; but, after all, he still acknowledges 
the belief that without passion there can be no society. Out of 
the sexual impulse when properly controlled arise the highest 
and most exalted relations of life. It is only when passion is 
allowed to have absolute sway that complete debasement need 
follow. Browning and Goethe have this in common, — belief in 
the unconditional surrender of the self to "the hot moment." 
Yet neither blinks the fact that in the end forces stronger than 
the lovers combine to crush them. If the supreme joy of life 
has once been tasted, then nothing else matters. Mephistopheles, 
on the contrary, urges his victims to taste, only to laugh at them 
for having been deceived into thinking that their tongues would 
not be blistered both in the tasting and forever afterward. 

Amid the quiet scenes of the town in which she had been 
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reared, the life of Margarete had been most carefully sheltered. 
Her family, though not poor, was by no means wealthy; and 
after the death of her father, to her and to her mother fell the 
entire management of the little household. When the baby 
sister was born and the mother lay for a long time ill, everything 
was entrusted to this child, then scarcely in her teens. How 
hard her lot must have been, anyone acquainted with the family 
life of middle-class Germans can testify. Yet there was no com- 
plaint from her. What she was called upon to do was no more 
than was expected of her, no more than she expected of herself. 
In everything her mother was most exacting; yet Margarete 
did her part cheerfully and well and to the admiration of the 
neighbors. In matters of religion, as she understood them, she 
was most punctilious. Her faith was that of the simple-hearted, 
affectionate creature she was; and her observance of holy ordi- 
nances was as punctiliously performed as was everything else 
which she conceived to be her duty. 

As long as the baby had lived to center in itself her affections, 
she had been happy. When it was gone, there was nothing left, 
not even a bit of finery in which to deck herself; for everything 
beyond the actual necessities of life was strictly interdicted by 
her mother's austere rule. Pure, beautiful, innocent of the way 
of the world, and with a nature to which love is as essential as 
are food and air, it is little wonder that she should have fallen 
a victim to the blandishments of Martha Schwertlein and Mephis- 
topheles. They brought to her the one thing of all others most 
needed to make her life complete. As long as Faust and 
Margarete were together, her entire being was absorbed in his 
presence; yet time and again the sinister shadow of Mephis- 
topheles fell across her path and filled her with foreboding, though 
not even the shadow of death itself could have terrified her if 
she could have been assured that the grave would mean no 
separation from the one in whom her being had found itself. 
Step by step she trod the fatal road with a childlike unconscious- 
ness of evil. Only when she had come to the end, when her 
mother lay dead in consequence of the daughter's carelessness, 
when he in whom she had trusted had forsaken her, when even 
her cherished religion could give her no peace of soul, and when 
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there was no solace except her own pitiful broodings over a 
vanished bliss, did she awake to a realization of what she had 
brought upon herself. Even then the recollection of the sweet- 
ness of her passion lingered with her so persistently that she 
could not find it in her heart to look upon her actions as altogether 
reprehensible. The consequences were those of evil ; but since her 
thoughts were still undefiled, since she had intended no wrong, 
she could not in her heart of hearts believe that she had been 
guilty of an unpardonable sin. 

Left to herself her condition would not have become intoler- 
able; but every passing day there were the neighbors to be 
faced. Even while her fall was still unknown, she was forced to 
undergo the torture of hearing her friends pronounce judgment 
upon other girls whose conduct had been less reprehensible than 
hers; even while conscious that her own sad plight would be 
the next subject for scandal, she was called upon to add her 
voice to the general cry of condemnation. She could not so 
much as leave the house for water without encountering in the 
guise of her neighbors gossiping upon the curb of the well the 
lowering presence of Nemesis. The high-born lover, the gifts, 
the wooing, and the desertion about which the lightminded 
Lieschen is so voluble, are all episodes in the story which 
Margarete knows to be her own. There is but one hope for 
poor Barbara, as there is but one hope for her. This she offers 
timidly as if in palliation of a guilt for which she can claim no 
excuse. There is the possibility, the barest possibility, that the 
faithless lover will return to claim the woman he has dishonored 
and left to her fate. Is it not strange that Lieschen should be 
totally untouched by the irony of the situation ? Although the 
man and the woman have sinned together, she seems to see 
nothing incongrous in the fact that the woman is left to suffer 
alone. The man, she thinks, is too fine a fellow to throw him- 
self away on so depraved a slattern. With Margarete, her own 
plight has made her keen to perceive the injustice involved in 
this, the conventional point of view. What a shudder is sent 
through her already over-tense nerves as she is made to realize 
that not even the return of Barbara's lover will stay the ven- 
geance of the outraged virgins of the neighborhood ! That Mar- 
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garete does not consider their attitude altogether unjustified 
is apparent from the monologue she holds as she turns her 
face homeward. How black once seemed to her the weakness 
of other girls! How virtuously she had once diverted her eyes 
from them ! But now in her own case how different the situa- 
tion appears when — 

" alles was dazu sie ftnich] trieb, 
Gott ! war so gut ! ach war so lieb ! " 

Justice as represented by law can be taken as the embodiment 
of the mean social conscience. To it the thief and the murderer 
look up as to an ideal impossible of attainment. The man of 
high integrity sees in this same law the very lowest standard of 
personal conduct. That he should keep the law is the very least 
he can expect of himself. Between these two extremes lie the 
masses of humanity, gravitating some to one side of the line, 
some to the other, but for the most part accepting the law as 
their standard of good conduct, or, at least, avoiding the open 
violation of its statutes. Frequently, when public opinion be- 
comes sufficiently fixed with regard to any particular course of 
conduct, law ceases to be necessary. The social conscience be- 
comes for the members of any particular group a deterrent far 
stronger than the most drastic legislative enactment. For the 
middle-class German woman any breach of chastity placed her 
outside the social pale ; and she found herself at once the scorn 
of women and the prey of men. Usually, however, it was only 
when, in her efforts to hide her guilt and to escape from con- 
sequences such as these, she became a murderess that the ad- 
ministrators of justice actually laid hands upon her and demanded 
a life for a life, even though the very inexorableness of social 
ostracism had been the contributing cause of the murder. In 
her hour of humiliation, to a sensitive woman the possibility of 
avoiding detection lent a hope of escape. From the consequences 
of a less flagrant violation of the moral law, there was none. 
The contempt of society loomed more terrible than the secret 
gnawings of a doubly outraged conscience. To a nature such 
as Margarete's, already burdened with guilt, the accusing finger 
and the curled lip are things impossible to be borne. Beneath 
them her reason burned itself to ashes. 
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Before the imperious demands of Faust there had been in 
Margarete no power of resistance. Once he had perceived the 
remarkable qualities of her nature, he would not be satisfied until 
he had made her wholly his own. Her desire to yield to him 
served only to inflame his passion the more, until at last her 
misgivings were completely overborne. That so much misery 
could arise from so sweet an infraction of social law seemed 
almost incredible ; yet no sooner has the boundary of decorum 
been past than the hounds are on her heels. Her mother dies ; 
her lover forgets his sacred pledge ; the law steps in with clanking 
manacles. Social forces stronger than the strongest will are 
swift to overwhelm her. 

His passions gratified, that Faust should abandon Margarete 
and should cast himself into a perfect slough of lust is almost 
incredible, until one reflects how often human conduct follows 
just this course. The man so swayed by passion as to be willing 
to injure the dearest treasure of his heart would be the man 
most likely to cast her aside at once and to seek further indul- 
gence elsewhere. The Faust who before the seduction of Mar- 
garete is made uncomfortable by ribald jokes and drunkenness 
is now prepared to take delight in the lewdest imaginings which 
the devil can conjure up. From dwelling upon Margarete as 
an angel, he has ceased to think of her at all, and has come to 
accept in place of her purity passion in its most degrading form. 
When he finally awakes to a realization of his perfidy, his re- 
morse is most terrible. With all speed he flies to her rescue. 
She is again to him the pure and innocent child he had found 
at the hour of their first meeting. He is thoroughly conscious 
of the sacrifice she has made for him ; for it is in the light of a 
sacrifice, and not of defilement, that he looks upon her past. 
However, when her earthly doom has been pronounced and Faust 
knows that the book of the days he has spent with her is ir- 
revocably sealed, he loses no time in repining, but passes on to 
a life of larger and more manifold activities. For the time being 
his sexual nature has spent its force, and he can direct his 
energies toward further development of his personality through 
the more tangible form of creative expression in work. 

That from the beginning Faust has looked upon Martha as no 
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better than the procuress whom Valentin in the end proclaims 
her to be, is perfectly evident from his resigning her uncondi- 
tionally to Mephistopheles. Faust despised her; but he was 
willing to use her, as he was willing to use every other means 
that promised the furtherance of his ends. Martha, to be sure, 
was willing enough to serve him. She herself is for sale. So 
there need be no surprise that she does not hesitate to make 
what profit she can out of the love-affair of a neighbor's daughter. 
She is of so self-indulgent, vain, and slovenly a nature that not 
even the disappointments attendant upon her first marriage 
venture are able to deter her from a second in which there is a 
prospect of striking a better bargain, — license to live loosely and 
at the same time to gain a support for herself from her husband. 

Next to her mother Martha would have been the last person 
to whom Margarete could have confided her condition. In her 
utter loneliness she turned more and more to the Church for the 
comfort which formerly it had afforded her. Since succor was 
not to be hoped for upon earth, she must direct herself to that 
Divine Mother whom had Joseph thought to put away privily 
before the Saviour of Christendom found life in the manger; 
but the girl's prayers fell upon deaf ears. 

Sometimes when heaven fails us, there is left on earth a healer 
of our wounds and a companion in our distresses. Such a one 
under different circumstances Margarete might have found in 
her brother Valentin. He had always loved her; he had cher- 
ished her as the paragon of feminine virtue. When other 
men had praised their sweethearts, he had praised his sister. 
However lightly his life as a soldier had caused him to think of 
women in general, of one women he was sure. He held her image 
before him as the ideal daughter and perfect sister. In any- 
one else imperfection might have been possible; in his con- 
ception of her it was intolerable. The height of his love was 
for him the measure of the depth of her fall ; and in the bitter- 
ness of his agony he poured forth upon her the brutal denunci- 
ation of outraged love and vanished family pride. To him, the 
soldier, the woman who had suffered betrayal at the hands of one 
man was no better than the harlot who sold herself to the 
entire town. In his eyes the innocent and misguided child was 
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as perfidious as the scheming, hardened Martha Schwertlein. 
Not even the anointing of his eyes with the dew of death could 
reveal to him the greatness or the beauty of mercy. His 
judgment was as inexorable as martial law. To him she was 
utterly vile and accursed. 

The thoughts that went into Goethe's conception of Helena 
were those of a lifetime. As early as November, 1776, he had 
begun to jot down his ideas with regard to her; but it was not 
until January, 1827, that the Helena was sent to the printer in 
its final shape. This character, then, should embody more of 
Goethe's ideal of womanhood than is represented by any other 
of his heroines. The impetuous spirit of the young Goethe 
took form in Margarete ; that of the mature, the classical Goethe 
is best expressed in Helena. Therefore it is to be expected 
that these two women should be in marked contrast to each 
other. Gretchen is a sweet, innocent child of the people. Helena 
is the daughter of a king, and finally the prize for which a great 
war is waged. Her beauty had inspired the most valorous deeds 
of many heroic men. Goethe brings her to Faust after the return 
from Troy ; yet for dramatic purposes she is represented as still 
Helena, the young, the eternally beautiful. She is not a brilliant, 
scintillating type. She is noble, calm, classic, almost statuesque. 
She is in every respect a queen, though not a queen to rule a 
nation, but one to preside with consummate grace over the palace 
of the most noble king. Though fully aware of her beauty and 
of her high estate, she is never self-conscious or proud. Her 
commands are issued in a tone and with a loftiness of bearing 
which compel obedience. She can weep without becoming 
hysterical ; and she can give herself publicly to the caresses of 
Faust without suffering her dignity to be lowered. Her union 
with Faust lends such poise to his character that he becomes a 
monarch fit to be held in due respect by the far-famed Menelaus. 
Even with the cares of Helena and Faust the highest poetry is 
mingled. Euphorion springs forth from the union of. classic 
beauty with Gothic activity and passion. So completely is 
Helena a part of her son that with his flight she, too, is forced 
to take leave of the material body and to vanish with him into 
ether. To Faust she has given herself until the moment when 
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she must choose between him and poetry. Then passion is 
relinquished, and she ceases to exist except as pure art. She 
is the only woman associated with Faust Who does not relinquish 
her personality completely to him. She has sufficient strength to 
lead him to a higher conception of life without even a momentary 
abatement of the noblest qualities of her nature. 

Helena has attained to complete self -development. In classic 
art she has achieved her ideal. Only in heaven and in the 
company of saints and angels does Margarete reach the same 
elevation of soul. Her ideal is mystic and religious, and not 
like Helena's expressible in concrete form. Margarete gives 
herself to the uttermost. By this means she is able to lead Faust 
still further toward the ideal, even after poetry and beauty have 
carried him as far on his journey as his powers will endure. It 
is the mystic; the ineffable, in Margarete which are to teach him 
the meaning of the new life upon which he is entering ; and the 
sublimity of self-sacrifice is to be the light of the day into which 
she is to lead him. 

The paramount flaw in the character of the protagonist of this 
drama is that his conception of love is too self-centred, too im- 
perious. This conception may set his face heavenward; some- 
thing more is necessary if he is to arrive. Even though it may 
create for him a heaven out of the passing moment, unsocial 
conduct such as his does not make for life. He is forced to flee 
from justice and to seek companionship among witches before 
he begins to realize that life must mean self-mastery if it is to 
be productive. Will he or nil he, society must be reckoned 
with. Unless there is conformity to fundamental social standards, 
ostracism and incarceration must result. If Faust had not been 
a superman, he could never have survived the disintegrating 
effect upon character of the constant yielding of either weaker 
or baser natures to his will. The feeling of dissatisfaction with 
himself and with his failures was what prevented his complete 
overthrow and made possible the final ennoblement of his nature 
through work and through the restraining influence exercised 
upon him by a personality as unyielding as his own. 

Goethe may have attained complete self-realization only by 
trampling upon every heart which prostrated itself before him ; 
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Frederike Brion may have tasted the full joy of love only as it 
was presented to her in the overflowing goblet of the young 
Goethe's lips: but undoubtedly the refusal of Frau von Stein 
to surrender herself to him did more toward steadying his char- 
acter and toward developing his powers than anything else in 
his life had been able to do. If the "godlike" Goethe had never 
encountered a woman of independence and of strength, however 
attractive his face and his physique, however brilliant his in- 
tellect and poetic his temperament, however imperious his will, 
he must have remained to the end of his life a despicably selfish 
man. From infancy he was both lovable and fascinating, and 
to all but one woman irresistible; but his character was un- 
deniably marred by lack of restraint and by carelessness as to 
the rights of others. Yet it would be wholly unjust to overlook 
the fact that in his Faust, if not in his code of personal conduct, 
Goethe makes open acknowledgement that in the chastening 
effect of experience rather than in variety of experience is its 
value to be found. 

The seduction of Margarete is not against nature, but against 
social standards. The first aim of society is self-preservation, 
just as truly as the first aim of nature is reproduction. When 
natural and social laws are at variance, tragedy must follow. 
Mephistopheles is arrayed on the side of society and against 
Margarete, not because he believes in society, but because 
he wishes to overthrow her by any means whatsoever. The 
heavenly hosts recognize that in nature is a higher law than 
custom. Margarete is saved because of her willingness to submit 
to punishment for her infractions of the social law. She knows, 
however, that any other course of conduct would have been im- 
possible for her. Only by her yielding to love could salvation 
from the slavery of work, whether intellectual or physical, be 
attained. The exaltation of the emotions leads first to self- 
expression in creative activity on earth and finally to a com- 
plete development of the personality through the continuation 
of the power of self-denying love in a world to come. So says 
the Faust. 

More than once since August, 1914, I have been forced to re- 
flect upon the doctrine of self-sacrifice as it concerns the relation 
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of woman both to man and to the state. When I think of what 
has befallen the women of Belgium and of France and when I 
take into account the great number of German women recorded 
as officially pregnant, my faith in the righteousness of yielding 
personality to any individual or to any society beyond the point 
where the weak begin to suffer degradation is irrevocably shaken. 
Sacrifice is retroactive, involving both the sacrificed and the 
sacrificer. I cannot see the beauty in sacrifice merely as sacrifice. 
Often its effects are most harmful. Personality is as often de- 
stroyed by it as developed. From complete surrender to Faust, 
Margarete descended to infanticide. After the sacrifice of 
Margarete, Faust was ready for the night on the Brocken. 
Salvation came, not through sacrifice, but though love so strong 
that it could survive the ordeal of unwarranted sacrifice. I do 
not deny that character is often developd through sacrifice; 
just as frequently, however, it is developed through the refusal 
to be sacrificed. The desire to master is oftentimes the direct 
result of the tendency of another to yield before every advance of 
the aggressor. Even after his experiences with both Margarete 
and Helena, Faust never reached the point where he was deterred 
by scruples when it came to robbing Baucis and Philemon of 
land and cottage that stood in the way of his "enlightened" 
programme for social advancement. He still adheres to his be- 
lief in the right of the strong to take from the weak, — the doc- 
trine of the mailed fist. 

It is by no means strange that out of self-abnegation as an 
ideal should come the ideal of aggression, or that the two 
ideals should exist concomitantly in the same brain. If the 
salvation of the man is to come through the sacrifice of the 
woman and if the woman can attain complete self-realization 
only though her willingness to be sacrificed both here and here- 
after, immediately the ideal of man as the imperious master, 
first of woman and later of all wills less disposed than his own 
to the overriding of others, forces its way to the forefront as a 
standard of both personal and national conduct. The glorifying 
of weakness in the one sex leads to the exalting of strength in 
the other. The will to be hard, to be masterful, can be accepted 
all too quickly by such nations as have already been tainted by 
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the mediaeval interpretation of self-sacrifice. The mastery of 
the destructive forces in the self in order that these otherwise 
wasted energies may be redirected toward personal and social 
development is not a doctrine very widely preached ; and, I am 
sorry to say, its practice is still more restricted. Right here 
in America one hears all too frequently of the complete sacrifice, 
of giving and of being spent to the uttermost. That love which 
in order to attain its perfection requires the effacement of one 
personality by another is as dangerous for the effacer as for the 
effaced. It tends toward negativeness on the one hand and to- 
ward arrogance on the other. No man, however gifted, has the 
right to demand of another the complete sacrifice ; for inevitably 
such a sacrifice breeds the undoing of both. Strength must be 
circumscribed; weakness must be strengthened. Because one 
can, is no reason why one may or one must. 

Undoubtedy, Margarete calls from us the greater pity and 
sympathy; undoubtedly she is the more tragic figure: therefore, 
more nations than one have forgot that the classic Helena is 
Goethe's ideal at that period of his life when he was beginning 
to profit by his abatement of those appetites which in his youth 
ran riot and which more than once would have put an end to 
him if he had not been possessed of almost superhuman vitality. 
As he drew nearer to that last day when everything in him cried 
out for, "Light! light! more light!," he began to ralize what he 
had never realized before, and certainly what he had never put into 
practice, — that the restraint entailed upon the man in the refusal 
of the woman to yield her all to him is of more value to society 
than was the sacrifice offered by Margarete. Society is pre- 
served in the child ; and the love that has in itself no place for 
the nature of the fruit which follows its blooming is anti-social. 
A Gretchen may send after her lover a cry of despair or of 
warning, and in the end he may come back to her as his spiritual 
teacher; but it takes the calmness of a Helena and the refusal 
on her part to resign her own personality completely to her lover 
to awaken in him a sense of his obligations and to direct his 
activities toward the tilling of fields from which may spring fruits 
for the sustenance of not only his own soul but also the souls of 
others. 
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We should be very careful just at this time not to confound 
self-sacrifice and altruism. Regard for the welfare of others 
does not negative regard for the welfare of self; but it does for- 
bid self-aggrandizement. If the nations of the world had laid 
more stress upon altruism than upon sacrifice, we might not be 
involved to-day in a vast, hideous struggle. Mastery is no more 
the supremely masculine virtue than sacrifice is the supremely 
feminine. The ends of self-realization are no more surely sub- 
served by sacrifice than by refusal to be sacrificed. Love that 
asks no more than it gives is what we need. Along with the 
development of one's own personality must go the willingness 
to recognize that the same rights which are claimed for the self 
are equally vested in the personality of others. This is not 
Faust's attitude toward women or toward life as a whole; but 
it is the attitude implicit in the refusal of Helena to yield her 
entire being to her lover. The scene in which the two say fare- 
well occupies so small a part of the body of the drama and is so 
much more predominantly lyric than dramatic that it has never 
impressed itself upon the popular mind with anything like the 
intensity of the great, heart-stirring moments of the Gretchen 
tragedy. Classic reserve in this instance has certainly weakened 
dramatic effectiveness. Because the scene is not vivid, because 
it does not stand out as the final scene of the Gretchen tragedy 
stands out, its significance has been overlooked by the people 
of Germany as well as by us. The equal dignity of masculine 
and feminine personality is what it proclaims. In this instance 
the refusal of "the eternal feminine" to extinguish itself before 
the unbridled egotism of even the most powerful masculine nature 
becomes the means of leading both on. Nevertheless, I do not 
believe the Faust plan to be the only plan of salvation. I can 
see no reason why the discipline to be had from self-control 
where Margarete was concerned would not have been to Faust 
equally as beneficial as the enforced restraint to which he was 
subjected by Helena. In real life it would hardly have been 
productive of such dire consequences, though it would have 
failed, of course, to present to the dramatist so picturesque or 
so effective a story of regeneration. 

Altruism does at times demand sacrifice; it often compels 
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direct opposition to undue privilege; but rarely, indeed, is it 
forced to go the full length of self-effacement. Whatever is self- 
destructive is usually in advance self -condemned. To lose one- 
self is not necessarily to find oneself. Self-sacrifice is an idea 
worthy of inculcation only when the end to be attained is better 
and greater than that which it supplants. The law of human 
life is, life at its highest and fullest. In it are implied repro- 
duction and repetition. Both are alike impossible to either in- 
dividuals or nations unless the complete expression of personality 
is tempered by altruism, unless both sexes are left free to expand 
as the differences in their natures direct. If sacrifice be neces- 
sary, the willingness to be sacrificed should arise from within. 
Personality is too sacred a thing, and the shades of value in any 
two personalities are too difficult of determination for even the 
most exalted genius to claim for its own expansion another's 

place in the sun. 

Cary F. Jacob. 
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